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than they. Christianity has rendered important services to Philosophy 
in the course of its history, particularly by emphasizing on the one hand 
the importance of historical fact and concrete process, and on the other 
by keeping fast hold of what is Universal and Abiding in the flux of 
things. Again in its doctrine of God as Spirit at its highest manifesta- 
tion, " Christianity gave the greatest assistance towards the development 
of the notion of Personality, a notion of the profoundest importance, for 
which ancient philosophy had no name at all " (p. 20). 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 

Du role de la memoire dans nos conceptions metaphysiques, esthetiques, 
passionelles, actives. Par Eugene D'Eichthal. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1920.— pp. 198. 

The author finds in memory the source of all our knowledge, feelings 
and actions. He draws his conclusions from an examination of meta- 
physical concepts, aesthetic pleasures, passions and actions in general, each 
of which he treats separately. His method is purely descriptive. He 
waives the question ' why,' and when confronted by that of origin, he 
dismisses it, with a gentle reminder to the reader that he deals only with 
civilized man. His position throughout is empirical. He might well say 
with Locke that mind is an empty tablet upon which experience writes, 
adding, however, that experience is racial as well as individual and that 
the tablet is memory. The term memory is used indiscriminately to 
denote the material stored, the place where it is stored, and the function 
that stores it, and varies with the needs of the context. Thus, while the 
author gives some interesting psychological descriptions, and suggests 
many practical applications of them, his conclusion is not well established, 
because of the looseness of the terms and the superficial relations estab- 
lished between the data. 

At the outset we are asked to note two facts. First, between the stimu- 
lation of the sense organ, and the conscious perception of the stimulant, 
there exists a fraction of a second. Therefore the content of conscious- 
ness is always past experience. Second, the impressions stored by memory 
may not be exact reproductions of the phenomena, but modified by a sub- 
jective factor that has as its end the preservation of the organism. In its 
contact with the external world, the organism becomes conscious of a 
' self ' which remains the same in all experience. Philosophy transforms 
this notion into a fundamental concept. In reality the concept of person- 
ality is nothing but the stamp of past phenomena (retained in memory) 
upon the new. This explanation of a metaphysical concept by a psycho- 
logical analysis is characteristic of the entire volume. Thus for the 
Cartesian " Je pense done je suis," the author substitutes, " Je me souviens, 
done je suis" (p. 30). 
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In the struggle for life, memory not only aids by recalling useful experi- 
ence, but also gathers a repertoire of related notions which, operated upon 
by the other faculties of mind, gives us all our general ideas. When 
memory furnishes many instances of concomitant agreement, the ante- 
cedent is called the cause and the consequent the effect. The mind, no 
longer satisfied with the ' how * of things, demands the ' why,' and is led 
by the imagination to extend this idea until it reaches the notion of God 
and final causes. Not only are these ideas logically weak, as their origin 
in the memory testifies, but they are inconsistent with the freedom of the 
will which every one experiences. The determination of choice between 
two lines of action lies in the comparison of the present, not with the 
future, but with the past. Experience points to a better being which 
corresponds to certain general principles in human experience. Practically, 
therefore, the memory utilizes the past to instill in men a motive in the 
choice of action which is adapted to the needs of both individual and 
society. In this manner the author accounts for the evolution of ethical 
conduct. In a similar way, a priori concepts, dogmas, laws, and beliefs 
resolve themselves into the experiences which were either useful to our 
forefathers, or were elaborated from the simple data of the memory into 
general ideas. Not only is memory responsible for their origin, but for 
their preservation through habit, education, religion and like institutions. 

The world presents a series of impressions in an irregular and planless 
way, making it difficult for the memory to retain them. If, however, their 
occurrence is regular and rhythmic, the work of the memory is facilitated 
and a feeling of satisfaction arises. When this is applied in color, line 
and sound, the senses receive a general impression that calls forth the 
aesthetic pleasures. Thus the beautiful supposes a certain continuity 
attested by the memory that there exist no gaps in the work (p. 115) ; and 
that it is harmonious, having an underlying order. 

The author distinguishes sharply between the emotions and the passions, 
using as criteria of the former, duration and continuity with character as 
a whole. Through the accumulation of affective images, memory fur- 
nishes the motive power that sets into action the passions. In recalling 
the results of actions it directs the passions into channels useful to self 
and society, without destroying the initial fire characteristic of them. 
In a similar way, through the recall of the past, memory guides and de- 
termines action in general. Gladys Bleiman. 
Alfred University. 

Annotated Bibliography of the Writings of William James. By Ralph 
Barton Perry. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1920. — pp. 70. 
In this little work Professor Perry has made a useful contribution to 

the study of William James by collecting in chronological order the titles 



